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HIS straight eave lean- 

to conservatory adjoins 

the beautiful brick 
Colonial residence of 
Chandler Hovey, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. The glass is 
24 inches wide, now a 
feature of our construc- 
tion. Makes a particularly 
light, productive glass gar- 
den. Send for the new 
catalog. It’s by far the 
most complete one yet 
published. 











Jord 
Burnhamée 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago 
202 S. LaSalle Street 


Toronto 


308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. 


Offices in Many 
Other Principal Cities 
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Evergreen Screens Protect 
Against Winter Winds 


Sturdy screens of long-lived Evergreens are dividend-payers on 
estates, farms and gardens. No other trees will turn so effec- 
tively winter’s cold, stiff winds. 


Take Your Choice of These 


You Cannot Make an Error 
PINE—Red (Norway). Hardy, rapid SPRUCE—White. Compact, upright 
grower, thriving almost any- form. Valuable for shore and in- 
where. 12 to 18 in. once trans. land. 10 to 16 in. once trans. 
$10 per 100, $80 per 1,000. $9 Bd 100, $70 per 1,000, 


, R— . ; i d 
Austrian. Good at seashore and ie Saar ener tee ae ee 


in exposed places. 12 to 18 in. ‘ 100 100 
twice trans. $30 per 100, $250 a yo ee ee ae 


per 1,000. SPRUCE — Norway. Suitable for 
Riga Scotch. Long lived, clean nearly all kinds of soils, a fast- 
straight. A superior tree. 12 to growing hardy evergreen. 12 to 
18 in. once trans. $8 per 100, 15 in. $9 per 100 and $70 per 
$60 per 1,000. 1,000. 
WE SPECIALIZE in nursery-grown, once or twice transplanted 
evergreens. Complete list of varieties and sizes is given in 


Kelsey's Autumn Price-List 


Many unusual offers are presented. We shall be pleased 
to mail a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 























Evergreens for All-Year Beauty 


Many gardens and home-grounds are dull in winter; trees and 
shrubs mere skeletons, branches utterly bare, or a few dead leaves 
rustling in the cold winds. Nothing of interest in the whole scene. 


Some places are attractive and cheerful. There is color, branches 
clothed with foliage, winds are tempered, and the grounds invite 
you to a ramble even on the coldest day, or in the strongest wind. 


Hicks’ Time Saving Evergreens 


make the difference. Their beauty increases as they bend under loads of snow, 
and sway in winter gales. Hicks’ Time-Saving Evergreens can be moved now 
as well as at any e of year. Available sizes 
will give immediate effects. We suggest that you 
visit the nursery and select the specimens. If 
this is not possible, send for our latest catalogue 
—or request our representative to call. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


P. O. Box E 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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See TTT eT Te to 
Boston Florists | 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carsbone 


Eee 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 


Cable Address “Obefio” 














CHRISTMAS ROSES 


(Helleborus Niger ) 


Fine Well Rooted Plants 
$1.25 Each, 5 for $6.00 


Catalogue of 
“Glorious Peonies”’ and 
“Lovely Lilies’’ on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 











EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











FARR NURSERY CO. 


Flowering shrubs, evergreens, nies, 
iris, phlox, and general perennials for 
large and small plantings. 


General Oatalog on Request 
Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


On Wm. Penn h (Route 22) 
12 miles oak of Reading 



































Oriental Poowerng Snes 
eAmerica’s Finest Collection.» 
Ggpoasse Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
bs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
» Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Early December Work 


"THE perennial beds, the rose beds, the bulb beds and the straw- 
berry beds may be mulched as soon as the ground is frozen two 
or three inches deep. 


Tea roses and hybrid teas which are doubtfully hardy can be 
wintered successfully in the northern states in a coldframe, where 
they should be placed on their sides and covered with earth, an 
additional covering of leaves being added when the weather be- 
comes severe. Mats should be placed over the glass. 


Such climbers as Gardenia and the new varieties Star of Persia 
and Emily Gray are not over hardy in the North. It is best to tie 
the shoots together and lay them down, covering them lightly 
with earth or peatmoss. Similar treatment may be given the stand- 
ard roses. 


Pansies and English daisies may be wintered in a coldframe but 
if left outside should be well covered with straw or leaves with a 
few boards to hold this covering in place. 


Care should be taken not to cover any bulbs until the ground 
has become well frozen or they may start to grow and be injured. 

Whenever the ground thaws out again rhododendrons, kalmias 
and newly set conifers should be given a heavy application of 
sg at least in sections where the rainfall this Autumn has been 
ight. 

Newly planted evergreens should have some protection in the 
way of evergreen branches or A-shaped windbreaks made of 
boards as soon as there is a heavy snowfall. 

Lily bulbs should be planted as soon as received. They are soft 
and suffer from exposure to the air. 

Some of the best of the hardy chrysanthemums may be dug 
and kept in a coldframe to supply cuttings. This also applies to 
Japanese anemones, most varieties of phlox and Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis. 

Duc Van Thol tulips desired for Christmas blooming should 
be brought into heat at once. 

Lily-of-the-Valley pips can be forced very easily now wherever 
a temperature of 75 or 80 can be maintained for a week or so. 
Started pips may be purchased and forced at once in the living 
room. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 


“ORCHIDWOOD” 
On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














Rare Japanese Lily Bulbs 


Amabile, Callosum, Krameri, Leichtlini, 
Bubellu, Maximowiczii, 50c each; $5 doz. 
Batemanniae, Concolor, Cernum, OCroceum, 
Henryi, Medeoloides, 35c each; $3.50 doz. 
Introductory OCollection—1 each of the 12 
lovely Rare Lilies listed above — for only 
$3.25 postpaid. Oatalog of 60 species of 
Lily bulbs and seeds free. Bulbs for Pot 
Plants: Dwarf Pink Calla, 75c; Magic 
Lily, $1.00. Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancra- 
tum, Zephyranthes, 20c each. Catalog free 
on request. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 











Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 











., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Christmas 
Greens 


From the Green Mountains 


Christmas is truly in the air, with the fragrance of ever- 
greens, their color and charm the distinctive keynote of 


home decoration. For yourself — for your friends — we 


suggest: 


Evergreen Boughs with Cones 


100 Hemlock 12-24” $10 100 Arborvitae 12-24” $8 
100 Hemlock 6-12” 6 100 Arborvitae 6-12” = 


Evergreen Sprays, 12 to 24 Inch 


100 Hemlock $3 100 Arborvitae 
100 Balsam Fir 


Prices are F.O.B. Charlotte, Vt. (25 or more of a 
kind at the hundred rate) 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 
Catalog of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, 


shrubs and evergreens mailed on request 
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Christmas Wreaths 


You still have 
time to send for 
some of our genu- 
ine hand-made, 
fresh Balsam 
wreaths. They are 
ideal Christmas 
gifts. 
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No.1 12-inch wreath 
with five cones 
and five sprays 
of berries. $1.00 
each. 

No.2 15-inch wreath 
with six small 
sprays and six 
sprays of ber- 
ries. $1.50 each. ; é ‘ 

No.3 20-inch wreath _ nie ae Ba 
with five large . 
cones and five sprays of berries. $2.50 each. 

No. 4 20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and ber- 
ries. More elaborate than No. 3. $3.50 each. 


No.5 A large 26-inch wreath built on frame for store or cemetery 
owe decorated with many cones, catkins and berries, $7.00 
eac 


We have also a nice lot of other real evergreen material for 
decorations and will gladly send our complete list. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


BOXG PUTNEY, VERMONT 
































Christmas Gift Bonks 


pou ed Ul eee eee Te ores cr $2.50 
cb cibe caw es reeed rer ieee eee rem eer 
BISSETT—The Book of Water Gardening ........................ 5.00 
BOTTOMLEY—-Design of Small Properties ..................00005- 8.00 
BREWSTER—tThe Little Garden for Little Money ...............+-. 1.75 
ee PP ee ee eee 2.50 
CRAIG—Lilies and Their Culture in No. America .................. 3.00 
pe Pere eee 2.50 
eG oe Ge 6.cie Vid-vt oe 8 CPO CER «aaa 5.00 
gprs IRENE ESSE. OS, ee ee aren. eer aran: © 6.00 
HAMBLIN—American Rock Gardens ...........-.- 2c ceececeerece 1.25 
HARDING—Peonies in the Little Garden ..................0.0000- 1.75 
ns olin arh 686 a eddie bos Hew t0lee Mone Pde 1.50 
eee sb oe sw wo, Quen 6 ects Sn te 3.00 
Little Book of Olimbing Plants .................. eevee 1.75 
ee ns bn 5s als 5 oc eos ooo ee wee bei 1.50 
2OGL GOsGeR GWOSUIOMS BBSWETSE ... ww. ccccc veces cccces 2.00 
HUBBARD and KIMBALL—Introduction to the Study of Landscape 
EES is ses cod ce BG NEE a eee aS 4.50 
JENNINGS—Complete Home Landscape ..................-.2e0ee 2.50 
pT EE Ee eee Tre er ee 1.75 
ee alesse sects ews eeeubee es oe 1.75 
McFARLAND—Roses and How to Grow Them ..................... 2.00 
ao, oa. ve\ pcb. 9 ab ave Www Neen by 3.00 
ee ak onc osc o-6 on oe see be vee ad weea 5.00 
OLIVER and HOTTES—Plant Culture ................ 2c cece eee 3.50 
ORTLOFF—tThe Garden Blue Book of Annuals and Perennials ........ 2.50 
ns ga hiccalb @ oi she's are. 6 0'e dee Ss edn sieerela ares 1.25 
oid. dco ek oes ne a eeeoeecan 3.00 
a sg oma bah bd dd’ RATLASE A 2.50 
ar ate 6 kin, 5s 8 a ale sews Ww Baleares wine 1.00 
Be TNE V6.6 cb bed scc cess PO var ee me 1.00 
SAW YER—Water Gardening and Goldfish ......................0.. 1.50 
SHELTON—Beautiful Gardens in America .....................0.. 10.00 
STERELE—Design in the Little Garden ....................ccceees 1.75 
VILLIERS-STUART—Spanish Gardens: Their History, Types and 
I, bere sd dys wine's co 4.4756 0% 80) 05 Oe 8.50 
WILDER—Pleasures and Problems of Rock Gardens ................ 20.00 
WR ONO OBE TIE bin neces tcc kacrecwccvceceeoecces 2.50 


Any of the above books will be sent in time for 
Christmas gifts if ordered before December 15 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 








T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 





Owner Manager 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Burrage Porch Prize Awarded 


R. ALBERT C. BURRAGE, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, offered a fund to that 
Organization at the inaugural meeting last January, the 
interest therefrom to be used for a medal to be awarded the 
house owner in Massachusetts who, in the course of a year, 
added to his house the most attractive and serviceable porch 
overlooking a garden and permitting the entrance of much 
sunlight. The award for 1929 has been made to Mr. Ben 
Perley Poore Moseley of Ipswich. Describing this porch the 
owner writes: 


The idea was conceived by Mrs. Moseley so that we could have a place 
to sit and enjoy the beauties of the rose garden. When we found that on 
account of the location of this porch it would be a great protection to the 
rose garden in Winter, the idea appealed to us more than ever. The porch 
runs about northeast and southwest so that in the Summer we can breakfast 
there with the early morning sunlight on one side and the rose garden on the 
other. Incidentally, there is a beautiful view of the ocean beyond. In the 
afternoon, the house cuts off the sun from the porch and the southwest 
breeze blows across. The porch is 12 by 19 feet and has a low, vaulted 
plastered ceiling 10 feet high in the middle. It is shingled to correspond 
with the rest of the house. On the top of the porch there is a little light- 
house where a 1,000 watt light has been installed to illuminate the rose 
garden. Now we are able to enjoy this garden at night almost as much as 
during the day. 


Indiana Gladiolus Society Organized 


The Indiana Gladiolus Society has been organized with 
headquarters in Goshen. The following officers have been 
elected: President, Dr. James B. Maple, Sullivan; vice-presi- 
dent at large, Frank N. Wallace, Indianapolis; sectional vice- 
presidents, Col. Joseph R. Harrison, Columbia City, Claude 
E. Enslen, Marion, Harold R. Snow, Whiting, and Frank J. 
Martin, Terre Haute; treasurer, L. J. Swank, Crawfordsville; 
secretary, M. Patterson, Goshen. 

The society’s constitution provides for a junior depart- 
ment, through which will be promoted the flower 
activities of the young people—a field which has 
been neglected. 

Terre Haute will probably be chosen as the 
location for the first state society exhibition (in 
1930) and Marion will doubtless be chosen for a 
sectional exhibition sponsored by the state society. 


Flower Mission’s Christmas Work 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower 
Mission of Boston will send out its little baskets 
of Christmas cheer to lonely and sick shut-ins and 
patients in hospital wards during the week of 
December 18 to December 23. It asks interested 
friends to send contributions of fruits, jellies, 
vegetables, “‘goodies,’’ plants, greens and bulbs 
ready for blooming to Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, addressed to the Fruit and 
Flower Mission. 


A New Botanic Garden Near Boston 


To fill the need of a display and testing garden for hardy 
plants, particularly perennials, a new botanic garden has been 
opened in the residential section of Lexington, Mass. The 
original area contains 11 acres, with a New England farm- 
house and buildings. Greenhouses will be erected. The land is 
very fertile, mostly flat, and formerly was a market garden. 
There is a marsh, brook, oak wood and glacial hill. 

There will be special gardens of at least five acres, of some 
25 types, and the first three are already in construction—a 
rose garden of one acre with 500 different climbers and 1,000 
bush sorts; a formal garden, 200 by 150 feet; a trial garden 
of rare perennials (to hold 2,000 species) ; a hardy border for 
eight months of bloom; a garden of 1,000 annuals; bulb, 
fern, lily and primrose gardens; rock, marsh, water, wood- 
land and wild gardens; special groups for. Autumn, Spring 
and seasonal effects; display gardens of iris, peony, chrysan- 
themum, dahlia, gladiolus and other groups in co-operation 
with the special plant societies; and special plantings for 
dwarf evergreens, sweet herbs, color effects. There will be an 
unheated greenhouse for Alpines. While testing of hardy 
plants will be undertaken on a large scale, the plantings will 
be specially designed for garden effects and will have interest 
throughout the year. 

The garden will be open every day of the year, with con- 
tinuous service to visitors. The garden clubs have been espe- 
cially helpful in its organization. More than 5,000 packets of 
seeds of rare perennials have already been moved from the 
former Botanic Garden of Harvard University, and a portion 
of each of the plants there will be moved next Spring. 

The financing of the project is already assured but to sup- 
port the work in part there will be sale of plants, with the 
nursery separated from the display gardens. Emphasis will be 
placed on rare and uncommon perennials. 
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Autumn Exhibition in New York City 


Chrysanthemums in great variety and beautifully grown 
were shown at the twenty-second annual Fall exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society of New York held in the American 
Museum of Natural History, November 7-10. The show was 
laid out with great skill by Manager Arthur Herrington with 
class indicator cards on metal stands which enabled the 
visitors to locate all the entries quickly. Room for the 100- 
square-foot wall groups in the large hall was made by screen- 
ing off the spaces between each two pillars so that each exhibit 
could be judged as a unit. Mrs. M. Field won with a group 
which included Majestic, William Rigby and Firestone ar- 
ranged against a background of oak leaves and black cloth. 

Oak leaves were used freely at this exhibition and made a 
fine ground cover for a handsome group in the open put 
up by Mrs. H. Williams with five immense vases of single 
chrysanthemums arranged on tall stems. Mrs. Williams won 
a first prize. Charles H. Totty of Madison, N. J., had a large 
commercial class. 

There was close competition in the decorative classes, there 
being seven entries. Mrs. McK. Twombly of Convent, N. J. 
(R. Tyson, gardener), was first. Mrs. Field was first in the 
class for single vases, having a splendid combination of red 
and yellow combined with the ornamental grass Eulalia. 
Mrs. H. L. Pratt of Glen Cove showed a chrysanthemum 18 
inches in diameter and received first prize. She also won first 
for two standard trained plants five feet across and first again 
for a curious plant trained to represent a star. These trained 
plants are very interesting. Mrs. B. H. Hedges of Westbury, 
N. Y., had a plant which represented a ship’s wheel. 

There were several good orchid exhibits, including a collec- 
tion of hybrids 50 feet square, set up by the G. E. Baldwin 
Company and featuring Dendrobium lecanum, odontoglos- 
sums and cattleyas. This group was combined with ferns and 
palms and won both the first prize and the gold medal. 
Stephen Birch won a gold medal for the best American raised 
seedling—Cattleya dionysino alba. 
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The gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was awarded to George E. Baldwin Company of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., for the best orchid exhibit in the show. 


New England Gladiolus Society 

The New England Gladiolus Society held its annual busi- 
ness meeting and its first banquet at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on November 6. President David Tyndall of Brock- 
ton was in the chair. Secretary A. C. Scott of Weymouth 
gave an interesting summary of the year’s work, stating that 
the society now has members all over the country with a 
total of 1500, making it the largest organization of the 
kind in America. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
David Tyndall of Brockton; first vice-president, Bancroft 
Winsor of New Bedford; second vice-president, Louis G. 
Rowe, Seabrook, N. H.; secretary-treasurer, Clark W. Brown 
of Ashland; auditor, John T. Kaler, Sharon. 

At the dinner which followed the annual meeting, Presi- 
dent Tyndall presented the cups and medals which were won 
at the September exhibition. 


Autumn Flower Show at Worcester 

Few horticultural societies in America have as fine an 
equipment as the Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural 
Society which owns a beautiful building in the heart of the 
city, with a well stocked library and modern halls. This 
society stages exhibitions all through the Summer and closed 
the past season with a large chrysanthemum show November 
8, 9 and 10—a show which taxed the capacity of the build- 
ing. The stage was used for a very large and beautifully 
arranged group of chrysanthemums and foliage plants put 
up by Matthew P. Whittall (James Warr, gardener). The 
center of the main hall was occupied by a large and handsome 
chrysanthemum group set up by Mrs. Homer Gage (Allen 
Jenkins, gardener). Among the many interesting classes was 
one for Winter gardens arranged in bowls or aquariums. 


q 











Matthew P. Whittall Exhibit at the Recent Chrysanthemum Ex hibition of the Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society 
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Regal Lilies at the Home of Joseph H. Perry in Worcester, Mass., Where They Grew to a Height of Six Feet or 
Over the Past Season. All Came From One Bulb Purchased in 1914 
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Lilies to be Planted in December 


\ X 7 HEN the last of the lily bulbs go into the ground, 


planting operations for the season may be considered 

over. Some of the Japanese bulbs are already here and 
others will soon arrive, but in many sections of the country it 
is necessary to cover the ground with a heavy mulch to keep 
it from freezing until the bulbs are in the garden maker's 
hands. It is not necessary to depend wholly upon foreign 
grown bulbs, however, for several kinds which were formerly 
obtained wholly from Japan are now being grown success- 
fully in this country, especially the regal lily, Hanson’s lily 
and the speciosum lilies. 

The list of lilies is so long that no amateur will undertake 
to grow all of them. Indeed, many of them are best avoided 
by the novice, at least until he has become accustomed to the 
growing of the kinds which are easy to handle. The more 
capricious and fickle of the lilies will tempt the connoisseur 
but will probably fail in the hands of garden makers who 
cannot give them suitable care. 

The average garden maker may well confine himself for 
the time being to the low growing L. elegans (in its various 
forms), the coral lily (L. tenuifolium), the Madonna lily, 
the regal lily, Turk’s cap lily, Bateman’s lily, the tiger lily, 
Henry’s lily, and the speciosum lilies, which flower about in 
the order named and give an almost unbroken succession from 
late Spring until Fall. 

The auratum lily may be added because of its magnificent 
blooms, but it has an unpleasant habit of disappearing after 
two or three years, although this does not happen so often 
when grown from seeds or American bulbs. The coral lily, 
too, is capricious, but is worth planting, especially in the rock 
garden, even if it lasts only two or three years. The Madonna 
lily has been mentioned but, of course, it must not be planted 


now. 
There is no hocus pocus in the growing of lilies. Those 
mentioned will thrive in ordinary garden soil. Even the 


presence of lime in a minor way will do no harm except 
possibly in the case of the auratum lily, which seems to have 
a marked aversion to lime. Most of the lilies are not particu- 
lar whether they are in full sun or in partial shade. Indeed, 
there is no better situation than a border of low growing 
shrubs or a hardy border where the planting is not too thick. 
All lilies like to have their roots and the lower parts of the 
stalks shaded but with sunlight on the flowers. 

It is useless to try growing lilies in any spot where the 
drainage is not good. Water must not stand over them during 
the Winter and ice must not freeze there. If the ground is 
inclined to be heavy a little sand should be used under and 
around the bulbs to help prevent decay. Indeed, bulbs prefer 
a soil which is somewhat sandy, and if a bed for the lilies is 
to be made in a heavy soil there is no good reason why a 
considerable amount of sand should not be dug into it. There 
are places where it is impossible to make a successful planting 
of lilies without installing tile drains, but this is not a matter 
to frighten any garden maker. If the soil happens to be very 
sandy good will be accomplished by digging a considerable 
amount of peat moss into it. Most garden soils can be made 
more satisfactory for lilies by working in some bone meal, 
say a large handful to each square foot of space. If any thor- 
oughly well rotted manure is available that may be used, too, 
but anything like fresh manure must be rigidly excluded. 

The advisability of deep planting must be reiterated. Eight 
or twelve inches to the bottom of the bulb is none too deep, 
except in the case of the Madonna lily, to which these direc- 
tions do not apply. The ground where lilies have been planted 
may be mulched with very old manure or with peat moss or 
buckwheat hulls. Such material is better than leaves, which 
are likely to make a frozen mat over the beds. The mulch 
should be removed gradually in the Spring and not too early. 
The new growth of the regal lily is very tender and is likely 
to be injured by Spring frosts. Henry’s lily and the speciosum 
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lilies also need more protection in the Spring than most of 
the others. 

Garden makers who wish to include in their collections a 
greater number of lilies than those mentioned may well add 
the purple martagon lily and the white martagon, both of 
which bloom in June. They are not difficult to handle and 
are very pretty, with sharply reflexed flowers. 

A very attractive lily has been made by crossing the white 
martagon with the Siberian coral lily. This hybrid goes by 
the name of L. tenuifolium Golden Gleam and the flowers 
are orange in color. The form of this lily is much like that 
of martagon and it is larger than the coral lily, the latter 
being very diminutive and having a curious waxy surface 
which is less pronounced in the hybrids. These lilies grow 
well in any ordinary garden soil and should be planted 
deeply. 

Mention has been made of the various forms of L. elegans. 
There is much confusion in this particular class and the names 
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The Martagon Lily 


elegans, umbellatum and Thunbergianum are used loosely in 
speaking of the species. The varieties include Sappho, Alice 
Wilson, Leonard Joerg, splendidum, incomparabile, mar- 
moratum aureum and Gold Fleece. All of these varieties are 
early and some of them are so new that they are as yet difficult 
to obtain. They are prized because of their early habits and 
some of them are dwarf enough to be used in the rock garden. 


Malvastrum Campanulatum 


NE of the most satisfactory rock garden plants which I 
have grown during the past season is Malvastrum cam- 
panulatum, and even as I write (November 14) it is still 
producing freely its rosy-pink shallow bell-shaped flowers. 
It is a native of Chile so whether or not it will prove hardy 
with me is very doubtful and time alone will settle that 
doubt. The plants I have were raised from seed sown in 
the Summer of 1927 and were wintered in a coldframe. With 
the coming of Spring they grew vigorously and were later 
planted out in the garden where they made rapid growth and 
bloomed unceasingly throughout the Summer. They simply 
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revel in hot sunshine and expand their flowers to the utmost 
under its influence. 

Malvastrusn campanulatum with me has not exceeded one 
foot, although I believe that it will occasionally attain a 
height of two feet. The stems are red and bear alternate leaves 
which are pedately three- to seven-lobed, the lobes being 
deeply dissected and the leaves having a crinkled appearance. 
The flowers vary from one to one and a quarter inches in 
diameter and some color variation occurs in individual plants, 
the most desirable being of a clear bright pink, whilst others 
are of a paler hue. The flowers fade somewhat as they age. 

The genus malvastrum contains some 70 to 80 species. It 
is closely allied to malva and malviscus, differing chiefly in the 
stigmas and the fruits. 

While I do not agree with the inclusion of half hardy 
perennials in the rock garden I shall be sorely tempted to 
find a place for this desirable subject even if I am forced to 
carry it through the Winter in a coldframe. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


Ornamental Fruits for Winter Color 


EW fruiting shrubs are more attractive at this season than 

the black alder (Ilex verticillata) but garden makers are 
often disappointed when they set out only one or two plants, 
the reason being that the black alder is dieecious, which means 
that pistillate and staminate plants must be near together in 
order that fruits may appear. It is characteristic of many 
ilexes, including the American holly, that the two sexes are 
found in different plants. In any event, berries will be borne 
only by pistillate plants and wherever there is a group of such 
plants there must also be a staminate plant, or the flowers 
will pass without developing into fruit. Now nurserymen 
cannot distinguish one plant from the other until the fruiting 
age is reached, and plants of fruiting size are somewhat ex- 
pensive. Consequently, it is necessary to buy several plants, 
if small specimens are depended upon, to make sure of fruit. 

All this is merely a preamble to the statement that the 
common American shrub Aronia arbutifolia is an excellent 
substitute for the black alder in the home garden. The fruits, 
which are like tiny apples, will not keep long when the 
branches are cut and are not as hard as black alder berries. 
Nevertheless, they are almost as brilliant when seen in the 
garden and the fruit is borne in-great profusion. This aronia, 
which is sometimes called the chokeberry, is self-fertile so 
that there will be fruit in abundance with only one plant and 
the fruit remains until the Winter is well advanced. Some- 
times Aronia arbutifolia is used as a hedge, but it is at its 
best when grown as a specimen or in the forefront of a 
shrubbery border. 

In the West, and especially in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
the Hansen red crab is coming into favor for Autumn color. 
It does not last as long as the aronia but is very attractive 
for many weeks. If the fruit is left on the trees until mellow, 
it will jell readily, thus increasing the tree’s value as a lawn 
specimen. This variety and another bright red fruited kind, 
the Hopa crab, grows to be only 12 or 15 feet high. The 
fruit of the Hopa crab remains on the tree all Winter. Both 
of these crabs have bright blossoms in May. 

Most of the honeysuckles, like the viburnums, lose their 
fruits by the end of November, but one, the popular Lonicera 
Maackii, holds its translucent red berries well into the Winter. 
The privets keep their black fruit a long time but it is hidden 
by the leaves, for the privets keep their foliage until mid- 
Winter, even in the North. The cotoneasters and the bar- 
berries are still aglow with the color produced by their 
brilliant red berries. Both are indispensable for garden decora- 
tion at this season. As a rule, there is little beauty in the rock 
garden late in November but the addition of C. horizontalis 
will give it a note of color which will not fade for many 
weeks. The evergreen foliage and bright red berries of this 
low-growing plant make it a remarkably fine addition to 
rock garden subjects. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER; 


_ 


HE combination of the dry Summer and moist Autumn 
just past created unusual conditions in some sections of 
the country. Apple trees have bloomed in November in 
New England and reports from the New York Botanical 
Garden state that certain of the Tartarian honeysuckles, Japa- 
nese quinces, Viburnum lantana and the forsythias have 
bloomed out of season there. The native witch-hazel (Hama- 
melis virginica) has come into full bloom but that, of course, 
is normal, this curious plant having the habit of blooming 
late in the Autumn. There are many buds on Hamamelis 
mollis and H. japonica, which may be expected to flower in 
February or March. These handsome witch-hazels should 
come into wide favor for planting in suburban gardens and 
front yards as they endure dust and smoke particularly well, 
besides flowering at a season when flowers are unexpected. 
Hardy chrysanthemums which successfully weathered the 
first hard frost have been blooming amiably for many weeks 
and some of the annuals, particularly pot-marigolds and 
calendulas, have persisted in spite of the cold 
weather. In my garden English daisies, which made 
a fine showing in the Spring, have been blooming 
again and Fall crocuses, which were planted late, 
help to give the garden a bright and gay appearance 
in spite of falling leaves and chilly winds. Daphne 
cneorum has bloomed persistently throughout the 
Fall, and with the bright red berries of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis has kept color in the rock garden for 
many weeks. 


During the Winter of 1877 and ’78, a boy stood 
in a cold peach house near Manchester, England, 
engaged in revelling in the aroma of auricula plants 
in three-and-one-half-inch pots, which charmed 
him beyond measure. These auriculas were named 
varieties, principally show types which had cost 
about a dollar each. Even during the Winter months, 
this boy would creep into the peach house to look 
at them, and the love of these fragrant Alpine plants 
has continued until the present day, when the boy 
has become a man 66 years old. 

This man, Ernest Adshead, Sr., of Auburn, 
Mass., now counts his collection by the hundreds, but their 
attraction is as strong as in the days of long ago when he was 
factotum in general to the head gardener. 

Mr. Adshead has naturally learned much about the culti- 
vation of auriculas during all the years which he has devoted 
to them. He considers them very easy to grow. In his own 
words: 


You buy good seed, say of the show varieties or the best mixed border 
strains, and sow them under glass in February. As soon as the little plants 
can be handled pick out in flats and when you can count four or five leaves, 
move them to two-inch pots. Grow them on in a cool house, as much 
removed from fire heat as possible. On the approach of warm sunny days, 
say in the latter part of March and from then on, shade during the sunny 
periods and when Summer arrives, keep the glass shaded all the time. Put 
them in 34-inch pots for flowering in late Summer. You will get bloom- 
ing size in November or December the same season. Ordinary potting soil 
is quite good enough for auriculas. While one can shake out the soil from 
one-year-old plants and repot them, it is far better to sow new seed once a 
year in early Spring. 


It would seem that with these simple directions many 
flower lovers who have cool houses at their command would 
be encouraged to experiment with auriculas. 


There is no telling where a hobby will lead a man once 
it gets a strangle hold upon him. Charles A. Robinson who 
lives in Orange, N. J., is a devotee of the flower garden with 
a special weakness for gladioli. 
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There are times when the season, weather conditions, or 
perhaps a disinclination for manual labor keeps Mr. Robinson 
indoors. At such times he revels in horticultural allusions 
wherever he may find them, clipping them, pasting them and 
assembling them in groups. Having compiled a clipping book 
of more than ordinary size, he has put it into covers, with the 
picture of a little girl on the front cover, and has given it 
the title ‘““God’s Loveliest Creations—a Child and a Flower.”’ 

It seems to me that most garden writers except the Roving 
Gardener and most magazines except Horticulture have been 
drawn upon, but, in spite of this ‘“‘unkindest cut of all,’’ I 
am free to say that a multitude of quotations from other 
sources contain many thoughts for those who love to garden. 


There are times when I sigh for the climate of Missouri, 
although, to be frank, there are other times when I much 
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Japanese Garden at the Chrysanthemum Show in St. Louis 


prefer the climate of New England. While the eastern and 
northern shows were being held indoors, St. Louis was able 
to have a remarkably fine chrysanthemum show in the open 
air. It was the annual exhibition of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and the weather was so favorable that tender plants 
like water lilies could also be shown. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden is operated by men who 
are exceedingly active, resourceful and ingenious, a fact dem- 
onstrated at this exhibition, which was put up in the form 
of a great Japanese garden, with bamboo fences, stone lan- 
terns, and huge masses of chrysanthemums—6,000 plants 
altogether, representing 275 varieties. The garden was laid 
out with paths as the accompanying illustration shows, and 
among the novel features were large hanging baskets contain- 
ing chrysanthemum plants with pendant sprays, which trailed 
over the sides. The entrance and exit gates were constructed 
from the Tree of Heaven, a native of the Orient. 

I am told that George H. Pring, superintendent, and Paul 
Kohl, floriculturist at the garden, worked for a year making 
the plans for this great show. Of course, many of the chrys- 
anthemums were started under glass and preparations are 
already being made, I understand, for next year’s show. It is 
interesting to learn that some of the material, like the old 
stone lanterns, are relics of the World’s Fair which was held 
in St. Louis many years ago. 
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Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 


HE executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society has made awards this year for the first time to 
gardens of outstanding merit in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
The awards, which are as follows, were recommended by the 
garden committee after inspecting and giving careful con- 
sideration to many gardens during the past Summer and 
Autumn: 

A special gold medal to Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd 
of Haverford for an estate planted with great skill and a 
garden of interesting design and unsurpassed beauty, in which 
a great terraced bowl planted solely with irises is a unique 
feature; a lovely quarry garden fills a secluded nook. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sill Clark of Chest- 
nut Hill for a garden beautifully planted and laid out very 
appropriately on the steeply sloping lawn in front of the 
house, from which is seen an extensive view of wooded 
country. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. George L. Harrison, Jr., of 
St. Davids for a garden of wild flowers set in a charming 
woodland vista, which, in its planting, bears witness to keen 
personal interest and unusual botanical knowledge. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Newhall of Ithan 
for a garden of great charm, in which rock garden, formal 
garden and meadow, with a picturesque spring house, have 
been skilfully combined into one artistic design. 

A silver medal to Mrs. B. Franklin Pepper of Chestnut 
Hill for the skill and taste with which an enclosed space 
between house and orangery has been developed. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual election of members to serve on the executive 
council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was held 
on November 20. The following persons were elected: To 
serve for the year 1930, Mr. George L. Farnum; to serve for 
the years 1930 and ’31, Mr. Jay V. Hare; to serve for the 
years 1930, ’31 and ’32, Mr. James Boyd, Mr. W. Atlee 
Burpee, Jr., Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Mr. J. Franklin 
McFadden, Mr. W. Hinckle Smith, Mrs. John Williams and 
Mr. John C. Wister. 

All but two of the above have served previous terms. The 
new members are Mr. George L. Farnum, who is an enthusi- 
astic amateur gardener, particularly interested in dahlias and 
chrysanthemums, and Mr. Jay V. Hare, secretary of the 
Reading Company, who is an enthusiastic amateur gardener 
and one of the organizers of the Trevose (Pa.) Horticultural 
Society. 

The executive council, at its regular meeting on November 
20, adopted a resolution to award the Schaffer Memorial 
Medal of the Society to Susan Delano McKelvey for her out- 
standing monograph, ‘“The Lilac.” 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


R. ALBERT C. BURRAGE was elected president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the tenth 
year at the annual meeting held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Saturday, November 16. No other president in the 100 years 
of the Society’s history has served for so long a period, the 
late Marshall P. Wilder having served only eight years. - 
The other officers elected were as follows: Vice-president, 
Professor Oakes Ames; trustees, Mr. Howard Coonley, Mrs. 
Homer Gage, Mr. James Methven, Mr. Thomas Roland and 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer. 
The inaugural meeting of the society will be held in 
Horticultural Hall on January 13, 1930. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Horticultural Society of New York. 


American Institute of Architects. Committee on education. The 
significance of the fine arts. Boston, Marshall Jones Co., 1923. 

American Society of Landscape Architects. Code of professional 
ethics. . . . Boston, The society, 1927. 

Anderson, O. G. and Roth, F. C. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1923. 

Bennett, Jesse Merle. 
1929, 

Best, Thomas R. Back-yard gardening for business men. 
delphia, McKay, 1917 

Bowles, E. A. My garden in autumn and winter. London, T. C. & 
E. C. Jack, n. d. 

Burkett, C. W. Soils, their properties, improvement, and manage- 
ment. .. . Orange Judd, 1923. [c1907]. 

Bush-Brown, Louise, and Bush-Brown, James. Portraits of Phila- 
delphia gardens. Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1929. 
Calvert, Albert F. Daffodil growing for pleasure and profit. 
don, Dulau, 1929. 
—" Rex Vicat. The artistic anatomy of trees. N. Y., Lippincott, 


Insecticides and fungicides. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 
Phila- 


Roadside development. 


Lon- 


Davey, John. The tree doctor. Akron, the author, 1902. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 14th ed. N. Y., Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Co., 1929. 24vol. 

Free, Montague. ... Flowers of winter, indoors and out. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1917. (v.4 of Pocket Garden Library, ed. by Leonard 
Barron.) 

Gourley, Joseph Harvey. Text-book of pomology. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1922. 

Gromort, Georges. Jardins d’Espagne. Paris, A. Vincint Co. 1926. 
(Two portfolio volumes of fine plates.) 

Hamblin, Stephen Francis. American rock gardens. 
K. Paul, 1929. 

Hamblin, Stephen Francis. Lists of plant types for landscape 
planting. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1923. 

Hedrick, Ulysses Prentiss. Manual of American grape-growing. 
rev. ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. 

Holland, Leicester Bodine. The garden blue book, a manual of the 
perennial garden. N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. [c1915]. 

Hornibrook, Murray. Dwarf and slow growing conifers. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1923. 

King, Louisa (Yeomans) “Mrs. Francis King.” 
colour book. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 

Laurie, Alexander. Fertilizers for greenhouse and garden crops. 
N. Y.,, De la Mare, 1929. 

MacDonald, Alexander. A complete dictionary of practical gar- 
dening. London, R. Taylor, 1807. 2 vol. 

O’Kane, Walter Collins. Injurious insects, how to recognize and 
control them. N. Y., Macmillan, 1912. 

_ Dr. A. I. A treatise on viticulture. London, Macmillan, 


Piper, C. V., and Oakley, R. A. Turf for golf courses. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1923. [c1917]. 

Robinson, Charles A. God’s loveliest creations, a child and a 
flower. East Orange, N. J. The author, 1929. (A collection of quo- 


tations.) 
... Dahlias. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 


Rockwell, Frederick Frye. 
(Home garden handbooks.) 

Royal Horticultural Society of London. Index Londinensis . . . 
being an emended and enlarged edition continued up to the year 1920 
of Pritzel’s Alphabetical Register of representations of flowering 
plants and ferns . . . prepared by O. Stapf. Volume I AA—Cam- 
panopsis. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. 

Simonds, O. C. Landscape gardening. N. Y., Macmillan, 1920. 

: Taylor, Norman. A guide to the wild flowers east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of Virginia. N. Y., Greenberg, 1928. 
Waite, W. H. A little book of modern dahlia culture, 2d ed. 


London, 
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N. Y., De la Mare, 1929, 

Young, Arthur. A month’s tour through the north of England. 
London. 1770. 4 vol. 
Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, 
2d ed. London, Bell, 1889. 


Young, Arthur. 
1789. ... 





Gifts for the Garden Minded 


ARDEN minded friends will invariably appreciate 
holiday gifts which have the gardening flavor or some 
connection with the growing of flowers. The list of 

available material in this field has been growing longer each 
year and the present season finds several distinct novelties, 
among the most interesting of which are the so-called witch 
balls which have begun to appear in the stores. These balls 
are made of glass, are about four inches in diameter and have 
a small opening at the top. They may be obtained in clear 
glass or in glass of different colors 
and they can be hung from an eight- 
inch brass chain or can be allowed 
to rest on a small dark glass stand 
which accompanies them. They have 
been designed especially for the 
growing of English ivy indoors. 

As is well known, a spray of ivy 
will grow in water for months, 
often, indeed, through the Winter, 
requiring only that a little water be 
added to compensate for evapora- 
tion. One of these ivy balls standing 
on a desk or mantel or hanging from 
the side of the window adds a very 
attractive note to the room picture. 
Ivy can be grown in this way in 
even the most restricted quarters for 
which reason this witch ball makes 
a particularly satisfactory gift for 
friends who are condemned to live 
in the city. The English ivy is a favorite plant for growing 
in this way because of its waxy green foliage and its senti- 
mental association, but there are other plants which can be 
substituted, among them the Wandering Jew or tradescantia, 
which will grow anywhere if given half a chance and has a 
natural trailing habit. Coleus, too, can be grown in these 
witch balls. There are many plant lovers who do not realize, 
perhaps, that coleus will thrive for months without earth, 
provided its supply of water is maintained. If kept in a light 
window it will carry the bright colors of its foliage all 
through the Winter. Because of their novelty and their use- 
fulness these witch bowls which, by the way, are very 
inexpensive, are likely to prove highly popular. 

If flowers are preferred, a bowl of lily-of-the-valley just 
ready to open will make a charming gift. It is possible to 
obtain the started pips in pottery bowls and when the flowers 
have passed refills can be supplied, so that the bowl can be 
kept filled with lily-of-the-valley all Winter. Flower lovers 
who have a closet or other place where they can maintain a 
temperature of 75 or 80 degrees can buy the lily-of-the-valley 
pips and start them at home. 

A flower shelf is ideal for the Winter window garden. It 
is of metal and portable, and is designed to be attached to the 
inside of an ordinary house window ranging in width from 
24 to 42 inches. The shelf makes a ledge seven or eight 
inches wide and requires no tools or screws for its adjustment; 
it is bright russet bronze in color. A shelf of this kind makes 
an excellent gift for one living in temporary quarters or in a 
rented house. 

Flower pot brackets fill a similar need. They are made of 
steel, black finish, and are distinctly ornamental. The graceful 
frame work consists of clasps which hold the pots and saucers 
securely. A bracket of this kind can be fastened to the narrow- 
est space and is the most practical article for the purpose which 
has been offered in years. Also, it is very inexpensive. 

It is sometimes a problem to care for house plants without 
damage to the furniture or the rugs, particularly when the 
watering is done. Someone with this fact in mind has invented 





The New Witch Globes Used for Growing 
English Ivy in Water 


a watering pot with a long slim spout which makes it possible 
to water plants in hanging baskets without spilling a drop. 

There are certain to be insect pests of one kind or another 
in even the best regulated of window gardens. Sprayers which 
are clean, durable and convenient to use have a place in com- 
bating these pests. 

The garden maker who thinks ahead to the coming season 
out of doors will be interested in flower picking baskets and 
flower gathering scissors, both of which make gifts which will 
be appreciated by the woman who 
works in her own garden. 

Birds are closely associated with 
gardens and bird houses as well as 
feeding stations make very prac- 
tical gifts. Of course, Winter is the 
time when feeding stations should 
be put out. Some of the newer kinds 
are very ingenious, holding both 
suet and pieces of bread in such a 
way that the birds can get at them 
very easily. A more pretentious de- 
vice is a revolving feeding box hav- 
ing three sides and a roof which is 
mounted on a tall pole. The en- 
closed end is made of glass so that 
the birds can be seen while feeding, 
although they are fully protected 
from the weather. Bird lovers say 
that the bird baths should be kept 
in the garden all, Winter, and that 
cracked ice should be heaped in the bowls in freezing weather 
for the birds. 

Then we come to another interesting novelty in the form 
of a sundial for use in the house. ““Who ever heard of a 
sundial indoors?’’ you may say. Well, of course, this par- 
ticular sundial is only in miniature but it is a perfect copy of 
the kind seen outside. It is actually used as a flower holder, 
there being openings in the base for the stems. The pedestal 
is five inches high and comes in black, white and green. It is 
surmounted with a tiny but perfectly made brass sun dial. 
When this novel little holder is used for pansies or other 
short stemmed flowers in an attractive low bowl the effect 
is very pretty indeed. 

This list only hints at the large amount of material avail- 
able as gifts for garden loving friends but a word should be 
said about garden books. There is an old couplet, 

“A good book whereon to look 

Is better to me than gold,” 
a sentiment which is endorsed by men and women who are 
fond alike of books and gardens. A well selected garden 
library is a source of endless satisfaction as well as timely 
information, and books on gardening or related subjects are 
among the best of holiday gifts. The librarians of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society and the Horticultural Society of New York 
will be glad to make suggestions. Finally, the editor may be 
pardoned if he points out that a subscription to Horticulture, 
published twice a month, is not to be overlooked as a worth 
while gift. 


More Garden Pests 


N reply to question about garden pests in a recent issue, I 
can say that Japanese loosestrife has been a pest in my 
garden. I also consider the plume poppy a pest. I do not know 
how the Japanese loosestrife got into my beds, as I did not 
plant it, but there it is and there it stays. The scarlet pim- 
pernel also came as a surprise, but it is welcome. 
Framingham, Mass. —Myrta Margaret Higgins. 
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Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is getting a little colder. 

Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 

It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 

Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not Open 
Sundays 
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POTTED SPRUCES 
Only $2.50 each! 


Standing 2%, feet tall, planted in strong wooden tubs 
painted either dark green or bright red. A happy 
thought for your doorstep, your hall or sunroom. 


® 


Price includes packing for shipment. 
Two dollars each delivered at the 


nursery. 
ORDER NOW 


for immediate use and place Christ- 
mas orders for later delivery. 


Telephone, Framingham 1768 


Little Tree Farms 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry Service and Supplies 
82 Pleasant Street : Framingham Centre, Mass. 







































[Hill's Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and 
shape, as well as common. 500-acre nursery, 
nothing but evergreens. Write for de luxe 


For Winter Blooms 


Lily of the Valley Pips 
Bdl. of 25, $2.00; 100, $7.00 


catalog in colors. Enclose 25c, refunded 
Paper White Narcissus with first order. 
Mammoth bulbs D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Doz. $1.25; 100, $9.00 Evergreen Specialists 
a one Box 317 Dundee, Illinois 


Doz. $1.00; 100, $7.00 


Soleil d’or Narcissus 
Doz. $2.50; 100, $18.00 
Mailed Free at Dozen Prices 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square of 

Boston, Mass. of 





WANTED 


To rent greenhouse for one season or more. 
Must ako running order. About 100 feet 

lass required. Location within 20 miles 
Sesten. Address 


F. S., Care “Horticulture.” 














Jdeal Christmas Gift 


For Your Garden-Loving Friend 
A Year’s Subscription to 


HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


ee 
eee rere eo eee eee wees eee eeee 
eee eeereseseeesreeeeeeesseseeeeeseseee 


Gift of 
[] Check here if you wish a Christmas greeting card sent 


eee eee reer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeseeseseseeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeee 
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A Gardener’s Winter Reading List 


“Gardening is certainly the next amusement to reading.” 
—LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


ARDEN clubs watching for ‘‘something different’? may 
find here the material for an enjoyable meeting. To 
know how we got our garden plants, who risked life and 
limb to find them, what legends have gathered about them— 
these add a new pleasure to growing them, and the tales are 
as fascinating as a novel. 
BADE, W. F. Life and letters of John Muir. 
BOLLES, F. Chocorua’s tenants. 
BOLLES, F. From Blomidon to Smoky. 
BURDICK, L. D. Magic and husbandry. 
BURROUGHS, J. Winter sunshine. 
CALTHROP, D. C. Charm of gardens. 
Corners of grey old gardens. 
Cox, E.H. M. Farrer’s last journey. 
CRAN, M. Garden of ignorance. 
DARWIN, C. Naturalist’s voyage around the world. 
DRISCOLL, L. Garden grace. 
DYER, T. F. THISTLETON. Folk lore of plants. 
ELEY, C. Gardening for the twentieth century. 
ELIOT, C. W. Charles Eliot, landscape architect. 
ELLWANGER, G. H. Idyllists of the countryside. 
Enchantment of gardens. 
FRIEND, H. Flowers and flower lore. 
GERARD, J. Gerard’s herbal, ed. by Marcus Woodward. 
GOTHEIN, M. L. History of garden art. 
GUPTILL, A. L. Drawing with pen and ink. 
HANDASYDE. Four gardens. 
HOLE, S. R. Book about the garden. 
HOLE, S. R. Memories of Dean Hole. 
HUTCHINSON, F. K. Wychwood. 
INWARDS, R. Weather lore. 
JEKYLL, G. Children and gardens. 
KING, F. Chronicles of the garden. 
LOMAS, C. R. Garden whimsies. 
MAETERLINCK, M. The life of the bee. 
MAWSON, T. Life and work of a landscape architect. 
MONARDES, N. Joyfuli newes out of the newe found world, trans. by 
John Frampton. 
SEDDING, J. D. Gardencraft old and new. 
SHAYLOR, S. J., comp. Joys of the garden. 
SKINNER, C. M. Myths and legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants. 
STREETER, J. W. The fat of the land. 
TORREY, B. A rambler’s lease. 
VAN DYKE, H. Songs out of doors. 
VAN RENSSELAER, MRS. S. Art out of doors. 
WALPOLE, H. Modern gardening. 
WARD, F. K. Romance of plant hunting. 
WILSON, E. H. Aristocrats of the garden. 
WRIGHT, R. Gardener’s bed-book. 
WRIGHT, R. Small house and large garden. 


Growing the Camassia From Seed 


E frog camassia is praised by Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson 
in Horticulture for October 15. I have grown it for several 
years and can agree with all she says about its attractiveness. 
I am disappointed that the bulbs appear to have disappeared 
from commerce and am doing my share to restore it to popu- 
larity. It is too late in the season for the bulbs now, but they 
grow readily from the seed planted in the Fall or Spring. I 
am planting about a quart of the seed myself this Fall, and 
find that I shall have quite a surplus stock of it. I will gladly 
send a package of the seed to anyone willing to pay the 
postage. 
—Joe Smith. 

Olympia, Wash. 


Deciduous Shrubs for Forcing 


Bg ventas shrubs for forcing may be potted now. 
Among the varieties which may be lifted and potted or 
tubbed are azaleas in variety; deutzias, especially gracilis and 
Lemoinei; Philadelphus virginal, forsythias, ornamental 
crabs, Prunus triloba, laburnums and wisterias. Any of these 
shrubs may be easily forced in a cool greenhouse. The plants 
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may be left outdoors for a time and later stored in a cold 
pit or cellar. It is inadvisable to do any forcing until January. 
Specially prepared lilac plants for forcing may be bought, but 
good results may be had from stock grown in the home 
garden. 


For the Early Winter Greenhouse 


RATHER uncommon flowering plant adapted for the 

embellishment of the conservatory or for blooming in 
the greenhouse during the early Winter months is Angelonia 
grandiflora, a South American member of the scrophulariacez. 
It resembles in general habit, and in appearance of the in- 
florescence, a strong-growing alonsoa. At a recent flower show 
I made use of this plant in a decorative arrangement and was 
much surprised at the number of experienced professional 
gardeners to whom it was unknown. This should not be so, 
for seed is procurable in this country; it is of easy cultivation 
and of unquestioned merit for the purposes mentioned above 
as well as being useful for inclusion in groups of decorative 
plants, and in addition the graceful racemes of flowers can be 
effectively used for table decoration. Not the least of its good 
qualities is that it remains in bloom for a long period under 
ordinary greenhouse conditions. 

Seed should be sown in the Spring and the resulting plants 
potted into small pots or transplanted into flats of light soil 
so soon as they are large enough to handle. Later they may be 
transferred to pots three inches in diameter using a richer 
compost for this move. Pinch out the tops of the plant when 
they are about four inches high. This operation is best 
effected about a week before or a week after potting so that 
a double check to growth is avoided. Grow on in full sunlight 
during the Summer months, potting as growth requires until 
the plants finally occupy a five or six-inch receptacle. When 
this final pot is filled with roots the weekly application of 
diluted manure water will prove of considerable benefit. 

By the end of September the flowers will be in evidence. 
They are borne singly from the axils of the many leaves 
which clothe the erect but slender stems. Each flower is about 
one inch in diameter and irregularly bi-labiate with a peculiar 
cup-like depression in the centre. They are violet in color, the 
throat being paler and marked with dark speckles. On the 
lower lip a white blotch occurs. The foliage is deep green 
and slightly viscid. It exhales a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odor. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A Valuable Everblooming Shrub 


HE glossy abelia (Abelia grandiflora) has the virtue of 

being almost everblooming from June until frost, or late 
October in this section. To be sure, the last flurries of white 
flowers are not heavy, yet they are showy against the dark, 
glossy green foliage. The flowers have an arbutus fragrance 
and are often tinted pale blush pink. Abelia’s close relation- 
ship to the weigela is evident in the shape of the small flowers 
which are funnel-form, yet the blossoms are borne very 
profusely in loose clusters at the tips of the slender drooping 
branches and on short spurs. 

Abelia is particularly good as a specimen shrub or as a 
subject for the front of a shrub border because its graceful 
branches bend to the ground forming a low symmetrical bush 
four feet and more high. The few straggly growths which 
may appear should be pinched back during the growing 
season to keep the shrub compact. The leaves are small but 
abundant and in Fall and Winter take on a bronzy tone. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia, abelia is hardy and farther 
south it is entirely evergreen. However, in Massachusetts, it is 
reputed to survive only in the sheltered places. 


—Paul F. Frese. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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Massed Antirrhinums 


make a wonderful 


showing 





BORDER OF SUTTON S ANTIRRHINUMS 
SEED PACKETS, 60 CENTS 


You nave probably dreamed of having a floral display like this in your 
own garden. The color effect is simply indescribable. The planting 
pictured consists entirely of Sutton’s Antirrhinums (Snapdragons). 
Beginning with the Tom Thumb varieties on the border, followed by 
Sutton’s Intermediate varieties and backed by Sutton’s Tall Antir- 
rhinums—and all in bloom at once, the range of colors vies with the 
rainbow in glory. Colors run from pure white, through the various 
shades of pink, rose, coral, orange, crimson, crimson and gold, to the 
deepest maroons, magentas, bronzes and purples, with many inter- 
mediate tints. 


In England such effects are not at all unusual, for the English have 
known and planted Sutton’s Seeds for many generations. English 
gardens are noted for their loveliness, and seeds from this century-old 
house have contributed much to that reputation. The knowledge, skill 
and the experience of over a hundred years are constantly being applied 
to the maintenance of quality and the improvement of the various 
strains. As Seedsmen, By Appointment, to His Majesty King George V, 
Sutton & Sons must maintain their supremacy in the field of horticul- 
ture, and they do. 


Americans are coming to know and appreciate the beauties of 
flowers grown from Sutton’s Seeds more and more. Each year finds 
increasing orders coming to us from many states, and letters from 
delighted customers tell of their admiration and amazement that Sut- 
ton’s Seeds should produce flowers of so much greater beauty than 
those to which they had been accustomed. If you have a flower garden, 
by all means give Sutton’s Seeds a fair trial. Select a few of the varieties 
with which you have had the most success and plant them next spring. 
We know that you will be surprised at the wonderfully large and 
colorful blooms that will result. Write for 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


Here is a book that every flower lover should own. It is more than a 
catalogue. The illustrations are large and beautifully clear. The intro- 
ductions to the varieties, and the individual descriptions of each sort 
leave no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the proper place for each. 
Many perplexing questions that vex the amateur are anticipated and 
answered. The book will be sent on receipt of thirty-five cents in 
stamps or International Money Order. If you write now you will 
receive the book in time to make your selections, order your seed and 
receive it in plenty of time for planting. 


Sutton & Sons, Dezpr. 17 Reapinc, ENGLAND 


England’s Best 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Tdeal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 


Sold in large bales at $4. ° bw bale. 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. oe gzein 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered pass 
east of Mississi pi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A Fae lete plant food endorsed by 
eners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 


Write us for booklet and free sample. 




















EXCELSIOR 


FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 


etanetnaie ns hei 4 1 














Size, 9x54. x2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, which will make 
your own seed gathering a real pleasure, and insure better plants 
acclimated to your soil. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 
T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 
Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This would make an ideal Holiday Gift 


T. S. HARGESHEIMER, JR. 
Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Excelsior Flower Seed Cleaners. 
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Chrysanthemums Tested This Season 


ARDY chrysanthemums were unusually kind to us this 
year; many late varieties, which we seldom see in bloom, 
had an opportunity to open their glorious flowers for at least 
a few days. There were over 200 varieties under test in my 
garden this year, most of which bloomed. 
Hard freezes three nights in succession, the week of October 
6, destroyed not only the bloom, but the plants of several of 
the soft, shaggy kinds; these will all be discarded. We need 
more varieties to bloom in September, to be sure of getting 
a reasonable amount of bloom in this section. 
The following varieties were good and bloomed early 
enough to be of value: 


Bloomed 
Alice Howell, orange, yellow, single......... Oct. 15 
Adelaide, chestnut, pompom............... Oct. 25 
Barbara Cumming, yellow, decorative....... Aug. 15 
Carrie, yellow, decorative................ Sept. 7 
Charles Jolly, rose, decorative.............. Oct. 15 
Clara Jameson, yellow, pompon............ Oct. 15 
NN SEE PT Ie F Oct. 5 
Evelyn, reddish bronze, decorative.......... Aug. 21 
Gypsy Girl, chestnut crimson, single......... Oct. 5 
Harriet L, bronzy yellow, single............ Oct. 15 
Idolf, salmon pink, decorative.............. Oct. 15 
L’Argentuillais, red tipped, gold, decorative . .Sept. 15 
Mrs. L. Birchard, pink, pompon............ Oct. 15 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, red, single........... Oct. 20 
Maid of Kent, white, button.............. Oct. 20 
es I I, near eceececus Oct. 20 
Murillo, pink, decorative................. Oct. 5 
Normandie, light pink, decorative.......... Sept. 21 
October Rose, rose, decorative............. Sept. 7 
Provence, pale pink, decorative............. Oct. 5 
Ruth Cumming, reddish bronze, decorative... .Oct. 5 
Ruth Hatton, white, decorative............ Sept. 28 
i. oes deve wee sewn s Oct. 15 
Unalda, white, decorative................. Oct. 10 
Yellow Normandie, yellow, decorative....... Aug. 15 


There were a few varieties of merit that should be in this 
list, but as I am unable to find them catalogued anywhere, 
they have been omitted. 

To me the best half dozen are Ruth Cumming, a strong 
upright plant and very free blooming; Barbara Cumming, 
which was covered with splendid yellow flowers for nearly 
two months; Gypsy Girl, a very striking single on a tall 
plant; Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, a large blood red single on an 
unusually good plant; Ruth Hatton, easily the best white, 
clean, of good form and with long stems; Sea Shell, the 
loveliest of all chrysanthemums, a shell pink single, which 
improves when cut, the color deepening and softening. It is 
very fragrant. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


Forcing Rhubarb in the Cellar 


ee is easily forced in the cellar if space is available. 
Two-year-old roots are best. They are dug as late as 
possible and allowed to freeze. It is best to keep the roots 
in piles separated by leaves, straw or any other such material. 
If they freeze together, they are rather difficult to separate. 

After the roots have been frozen, they may be removed to 
the cellar and placed on the floor, buds up. The space between 
should be filled with soil or sand, kept moist until the crop 
is over. When a quick crop is desired, a fairly high tempera- 
ture may be maintained, but it is better to keep the temper- 
ature as uniformly near 60 degrees as possible. The resulting 
crop will continue for a longer period and be more satisfac- 
tory. It is well to force a few roots at a time, others being 
started as needed from the pile outside. 

It is necessary that all direct light be kept from the cellar 
to get the delicate pink shade of forced rhubarb. Blankets 
may be used to curtain off one corner. Roots that have been 
used for forcing are usually discarded, being of no further use. 
It is seldom possible to force rhubarb satisfactorily until after 
January first. Roots for forcing may be purchased if none 
are available from the garden. 
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Late Work in the Garden* 


ISE gardeners are now hilling up their roses. By hilling 

up roses I refer to drawing the soil up around the rose 
plants in the form of individual pyramids. The rose bushes 
are thus protected from the high winds and the sleet and ice 
of the Winter season and they are also protected from the rays 
of the sun, which, strange to say, cause much damage during 
the late Winter and early Spring months by causing rapid 
changes of temperature. Hill up your roses now and then after 
the ground freezes mulch the beds with manure and either 
rye straw, oak leaves, evergreen boughs, or best of all, salt 
marsh hay, which is now obtainable in bales averaging 150 to 
225 pounds in weight. There is no better Winter covering 
for strawberry beds, rose beds or perennial borders than salt 
marsh hay, which does not attract the mice as ordinary hay 
or even straw does. Both hay and straw contain seeds, which 
the mice naturally regard as a splendid source of Winter food 
supply. I might also add that if you put common hay or 
rye straw on your garden you are sure to introduce a lot of 
seeds which will cheerfully come up all over your flower beds 
next Spring. That is why certain horticulturists champion 
the use of excelsior for covering perennials. Excelsior, as a 
matter of fact, makes a fine covering but it represents a very 
serious fire menace and should never be used in flower beds 
around the house for this reason. Excelsior is especially good 
for covering foxgloves, Canterbury bells and hollyhocks, be- 
cause it is light and dry and does not mat down easily, but 
do not use it near your house. Salt marsh hay is much safer 
from a fire point of view and that is why I say that it is 
the very best of all Winter coverings; it has all the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of other material. 

Wise gardeners always prepare the ground for sweet peas 
in the Autumn by digging a trench not less than a foot deep 
and two feet wide if possible, filling it with the richest com- 
post. Next Spring it will only be necessary to fork the surface 
of this prepared bed and then you can get your sweet peas in 
weeks ahead of your neighbor. Two or three years ago sweet 
pea growing was at a very low ebb for some reason, but 
within the last two years interest in the growing of sweet 
peas has grown enormously, one of the reasons being that 
almost perfect control for lice or aphis has been found in 
insecticides like Evergreen. 

Chrysanthemums are not grown by as many people as they 
should be. The ideal place to grow chrysanthemums is on the 
south or west side of a house, preferably in an angle between 
the main house and the ell or in some similar location where 
a reasonable amount of protection can be enjoyed. Chrysan- 
themums like a deep, rich soil with plenty of moisture. 
Chrysanthemum plants should be set out in the Spring and 
if you already have some old plants be sure and divide them 
about the first of May. The second point in chrysanthemum 
growing is to pinch the plants back to make them bushy and 
this pinching process should be continuous from the time the 
plants begin to make their growth in Spring until the first 
of July. From July on the plants require fertilizer and plenty 
of water. Mulch the ground around them with peat moss so 
that the roots will be cool and damp. 

Chrysanthemums are not hardy here in New England 
unless they are given adequate Winter protection but they are 
perfectly hardy with this protection. A thick mulch of hard- 
wood leaves or salt marsh hay is what they need. And one 
more thing should be remembered. Do not under any cir- 
cumstances uncover your chrysanthemum plants in the Spring 
until you begin to plant peas and lettuce in your vegetable 
garden. You can take off some of the covering perhaps a little 
earlier than this but do not take it all off until the plants 
begin to show a little growth, and then remove the mulch 
gradually. When good weather has become fully established, 
dig the plants up, divide them in a more or less brutal fashion 
and reset them in the places where they are to bloom. 





*From a radio talk by Luther Breck over Station W. E. E. I. of Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
November 17. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Roses for Forcing 


For constant color in the conservatory we advise-— 
Baby Rambler Roses — Eblouissant, Kitty, Lady Reading, 
Orleans, Triomphe Orleanais, and many others. 
Climbing Roses—The new Rose Bonfire, Eugene Jacquet, Marie 
Gouchault, Roserie. 
Hybrid Perpetual—tThe excellent variety Magna Charta. 
These and several hundred thousand 2-year-old field-grown, low- 
budded plants, in new and rare varieties, are described and priced i 
in our catalog “Roses by Bobbink & Atkins.” Copies will be 
mailed to those who signify their intentions of planting Roses. 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 
Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 


Empress of India. Rosy salmon; Mme. Vander Cruyssen. Light pink, 

3 —— 2 ‘ doubi shading to purple; semi-double. 
ean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double. >; 

Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double. Prof. Walters. Pink, dark center. 


Crowns 8 to 10 in. diam. $1.75 each; 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 
Crowns 12 to 14 in. diam. 4.00 each; 14 to 16 in. diam. 6.50 each 
Larger sizes and price on application 
Standard form, extra fine budded plants, sizes and 
prices on application. 


Hardy Azaleas Suitable for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory, but 
often overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Benigiri. Deep bright red. conte, mene Sowiae Hunnewell. 
Azalea Hinodegiri. Bright scarlet. range-yellow. 

Azalea Hinomayo, Soft pink. gaaien Eeeceypite. Seinen rel 
Azalea Kaempferi. Salmon shade. Azalea indica alba. Pure white. | 
We can supply small plants as well as specimen plants in these 

varieties. Prices and sizes on application. 


Kurume Azaleas 
The very beautiful range of color in these varieties makes them 
extremely desirable for late forcing. 
Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon. Coral Bells. Lovely coral-pink. 


Cherry Blossom. Dainty light-pink. Pink Pearl. Salmon-rose. 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant-red. Snow. Pure white. 


Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able to supply 
in these and other varieties. 
Clivia 
Miniata and Lindeni. Excellent for house 
6 in. pots $4.00 each — 7 in. pots $5.00 each 


Lilacs (Pot-grown) 
Charles. Single; purple. Mme. Lemoine. Double; white. 


Hugo Koster. Single, steel-blue : . Bi : 

Marie Legraye. Single; white. gy ® Spasth. Gingle; deep 

Michel Buchner. Double pale-lilac. ; 
7 in. pots $3 each; 8 in. pots $4 each 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Malus atrosanguinea. Deep carmine Flowering Almond. Pink and white. 


flowers. Philadelphus virginal. Immense, dou- 
Scheideckeri. Double light-rose color. ; ant. 
Flower! g Peach. Double; red, pink ble white flowers. Very fragran 
aud white. 





Prices and sizes on application 


New and Scarce Hydrangeas 
America. Deep rosy carmine. Mme. Ph. de Vilmorin. Fringed red- 
Gertrude Glahn. Very large; dark dish carmine. 
rose. ? Rubis. Light red; compact grower. 
wo ce Sensation. Oarmine-red; large flower. 
Matador. Dark red. Supreme. Dark red. 


4¥% in. pots, 3 to 4 shoots ............ $1.00 each 
S , pete, $00 GROG 22 ccgcecces 1.25 each 
6 in. pots, 7 to 10 shoots ............ 2.50 each 


Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grapevines 


Muscat of Alexandria Madresfield Court 
Barbarossa Black Hamburg 


Canon Hall 
From 8 in. pots $6.50 each 


Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Ootoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Oherries, Red-Flowering Dogwood, Rhododendrons, ardy Vines, 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in variety, grafted Blue Spruce 
in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 

In your request it is important to state definitely what 

you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues 


 BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. | 
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Trade Mark Registere d 








Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray 


Spray your plants, flowers and 
shrubs regularly with Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray. By so-doing 
you will instantly rid them of 
insect peste—giving them a new 
lease on life. Recommended by 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c, Quart 
1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RBHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
Destroys Scale Insecta and Egge 


Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 











Dept. H 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Dwarf 
Hedge Yew 


(Taxus canadensis stricta) 


The only satisfactory ever- 
green substitute for Box- 
wood Edging in our severe 
New England climate. 


Hardy, really dwarf, fine 
texture, dark, easily 
grown, thoroughly tested 
during the past twelve 
years. 


This and other rare plants 
shown by us in the re- 
cent Centennial Autumn 
Flower Exhibition are 
listed in our seasonal Price 
Lists. We will send you 
a copy upon request. 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 
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The Beautiful Hungarian Oak 


LTHOUGH most of us are accustomed to think of the 
oaks in terms of majesty there are a few which may be 
described in terms of beauty, among them the Hungarian 
oak (Quercus conferta). It is a tree of shapely habit more 
or less pyramidal in outline when young but becoming 
rounded in outline with age and the leaves which are decidu- 
ous are deeply cut to more than half their distance to the 
midrib with from six to ten rounded lobes on either side 
giving the tree on first glance somewhat the resemblance of 
a mountain ash. They are dark green on the upper surface 
and more or less glaucous below. 

This tree belongs to the white oak section and is native 
to Italy and southeast Europe, but does not appear to have 
been introduced to the British Isles much before the middle 
of the last century. It first came to the Arnold Arboretum in 
1896 in the form of grafting wood from which origin we 
now have a tree 30 feet tall and about one foot in diameter 
of stem; together with one raised from seed collected in 
Hungary in 1908. which is now 15 feet tall. Quercus conferta 
can be well recommended as a first-class ornamental tree for 
a park or gentleman’s estate but would not be suggested as 
a suitable addition north of Boston. 

—W. H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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Rabbit’s Foot Fern, a House Plant Which Is 
Especially Easy to Grow 


The Rabbit’s Foot Fern 


B hice rabbit’s foot fern (Davallia canariensis) is an excel- 
lent house plant, thriving where more delicate ferns would 
shrivel. The root stocks are covered with light brown scales, 
and resemble a rabbit’s foot. Fruiting leaves are heavily cov- 
ered on the under side with yellow fruit dots. The best soil 
for this fern is obtained by digging an old grass sod, and 
shaking the earth from it, and adding a little sand and leaf 
mold. The plant should be sprayed frequently. 
—NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 











New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Grows an enormous variety 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials 


“Grown in the Oold Country; It’s Ha 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE, VERMONT 








Best by Test” 
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Christmas Gifts 


of real value 
Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains and north of the 
Gulf States at any season, 


$8 and $15, according to binding 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains 
of each species) with text, telling uses, 
poner, distribution, etc. The plates 

which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according 
to binding. Send for list of species. 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 














CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 


6, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & oO., INC. 
Cranford, N. 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


2 Collections $6.00 








Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 





6 ne mee Cl) et rea 














PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 





Position wanted in first class florist shop 
by person with experience. 

MISS 8S. M. COMLEY 
6 Sherman Street 


Le n, Mass. 
Lexington 0920 











Dreer’s 


An endless source of interest, o- 
winter evenings, when the planning of 
your summer garden affords so much 
enjoyment. The 1930 edition is filled 
with cuts of Flowers and Vegetables 
and sound cultural advice. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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These Two Rare Shrubs 
From Out of the West 


Will Bring 


Charm and Distinction 
To Eastern Gardens 


Prunus Oistena (Dwarf Red Leafed 
Sandcherry). The hardiest and finest 
low growing red or purple leafed shrub. 
Red flowers and fruit. Its rich color 
tones invaluable in landscape and 
foundation planting. 


———— Atropurpureus or ‘““Wahoo,” 
the Sioux Indian name for “Burning 
Bush.” No other coloring in nature so 
rich as the red of the opening seed pod 
with the crimson of the suspended 
seed. One of the showiest of orna- 
mentals. 


$1.50 Each For the Two $2.50 
Three of a Kind $3.00 


THE WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Palls, 8. Dak. 
New, Rare and Standard Rosebushes. 
Size, vitality, hardiness and other ben- 
efits of a rugged climate in this stock. 
rite for list 








Christmas Gifts 


OF 


Woodland Glories 


Evergreen boughs, wreaths, 
gift baskets and assortments, 
all of material from Vermont 
fields and woods. 


Attractive ‘‘Fall Glories’’ Circular, 
Free on Application 





Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 














PEONIES 


Two of the most beautiful peonies in 
existence, planted now, will bloom in 
Spring. Each 
Solange—creamy, copper, salmon .. .$2.50 


Therese—satiny pink ............ -50 
Two peonies for $4.50 or 4 peonies for $8 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, Ill. 








Japan Iris 


Can be grown in any garden 


Plant only named varieties; they 
give best results. 


We have 50 named varieties in 
our catalog. 


WEED’S GARDENS 


Beaverton Oregon 














Campanula isophylla 


Italian Bellflower 


This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have both the white and the blue forms, 


= established in 4-inch pots at $1.25 
each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston Massachusetts 


HORTICULTURE 


Apios Tuberosa in the Garden 


goin years ago the postman left a package at our door; 
upon opening it was found to contain a tuber of the 
groundnut. We planted it in the end of a border on the 
eastern side of the house close up to the foundation and water 
conductor, where it flourished for some years, but finally 
disappeared. 

This particular vine did not produce many offsets, but 
grew luxuriantly, being more vigorous than any wild speci- 
men we ever saw. The vines were trained on strings to the 
eaves of a story and one-half house, and then trailed out in 
the gutter. The leaves were unusually large, having seven and 
nine leaflets. The flowers were an odd color, chocolate- purple, 
and fragrant, violet scented; but they were not often seen 
unless looked for, for they were hidden behind the foliage. 

Last fall we collected about two quarts of the tubers in 
Malden, Mass., and planted a few, which flowered this 
Summer but did not equal the first one grown. The natural 
habitat of the apios is moist places, but we have seen plants 
growing on a high, dry bank by the side of a river. 


Somerville, Mass. —I. G. Noyes. 


Another Scarlet Flower 


N the November | issue of Horticulture Mrs. Isaac Sprague 
gives a list of scarlet blossoming plants which combine 
well with the stones and evergreens of a rock garden. At 
Hillcrest we have liked the scarlet blossoms of the garden 
verbena (Verbena chamzdryfolia). It is an annual but like 
many annuals it blossoms through the season. Its prostrate 
growth also makes it good for planting among the stones. 
And its round, rosette blossoms give a little mass of bloom. 
The Mayflower verbena is popular for table decoration but 
those who are starting new rock gardens and want an imme- 
diate effect of color through the season, should plan for 
the scarlet verbena. Since Tutankhamen with his discovery 
brought in the reign of color let us revel with it in our 
gardens especially among the gray rocks and evergreens. 


Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. —M. R. Case. 














DELPHINIUM SEED 
From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














FARQUHAR’S 


Gold Medal Bulbs 


Each year we import from Holland the “Cream of the Crop” of Spring 
blooming bulbs for Autumn planting. An outstanding specialty is 
Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips — famous for their brilliant colors, 
immense size and perfection of bloom. We offer below a superb 
collection of Giant Darwins that has proved immensely popular: 


Fargquhar’s Rainbow Collection 
of 12 Superb Giant Darwin Tulips 


City of Haarlem. Vermilion-scarlet Giant. Reddish-purple 
Farncombe Sanders. Fiery scarlet King Harold. Blood-red 

Mrs. Potter Palmer. Royal purple Dream. Soft lilac-mauve 

Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine Matchless. Old rose 

Princess Elizabeth. Soft pink La Fiancee. Rose-pink 

Rev. H. Ewbank. Lavender-violet La Tulipe Noire. Maroon-black 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 bulbs each ( 72 bulbs) $5.50 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 12 bulbs each (144 bulbs) $10.00 prepaid 


SPECIAL OFFER: 25 bulbs each (300 bulbs) $18.50 prepaid 
Our Autumn Bulb and Plant catalogue sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 
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Buy 
Gladiolus 
Bulbs NOW 


Now is harvest time and special prices can 
be given for December delivery. Several 
African Species. 


Send for list of 100 “BEST” or 
“PAVORITE” Gladiolus 


“The Gladiolus Book” —$5.10 postpaid 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 





MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


We specialize in the better bulbs and 
hardy plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing list just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first mail. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
>» Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 





IRIS TheWorlds Best 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

Earliest midseason and late - 

IRIS for every purpose — 
Correspondence solicited. 


Robert Wayman. Bayside.LINY: 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


De Luxe Glad Mixture 





A mixture of all fine, named varieties, 
containing many that are expensive. We 
usually sell out on this mixture, before 
planting time, to customers who have 


bought it before. 
50c per doz., $3.50 per hundred postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
Oswego Kansas 





SITUATION WANTED 


GARDENER and FLORIST, now SUPER- 
INTENDENT of private estate, excellent 
references with satisfactory reasor for 
present change, married, no children, born 
in Canada, now citizen. 
RODERICK W. ROSS 
Box 387 Haverford, Penna. 
’Phone Ardmore 3672 





Young greenhouse man desires position, 
understands gardening and the care of 
estate. Excellent references. Address 

G. H., Care of “Horticulture” 
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Let Us Help You 
Succeed With Flowers 


Let us help you as we are helping this 
Marion, Ohio subscriber who writes: 
““We take many garden or flower pub- 
lications, but we do not find as much 
instructive and interesting reading in 
all of them combined, as we find in 
each number of the Chronicle. So we 
are sending a two-year renewal sub- 
scription instead of one.” 


Invest $1—Dividends Monthly 


One dollar invested in a Trial Subscription 
will bring you seven beautiful illustrated 
issues, each a dividend of satisfaction. Send 
today. Full year plus current issue, $2.00. 


RDENERS" 
eae i 


“The ONLY AhGardening digaaine” 











Michel's 
SEEDS 











SECRETARY SEEKS POSITION 


The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with ant 
names. The best of references. Alcon 
E. B., Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery’ grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 














HORTICULTURE 


Potting Up House Plants* 
ECORATED flower pots may be attractive but they are 


harder to care for than the plain pots. Jardiniers may - 


be used as receptacles in which to set potted plants, but 
they will need frequent attention to keep conditions favor- 
able. Old pots should be thoroughly cleaned before using. 
New ones should be soaked for an hour or more, so that 
they will not draw too much moisture from the soil. The 
surface of the pot should be allowed to dry slightly before 
the soil is put in. 

Small pots are used for seedlings or newly rooted cuttings. 
A small plant does not do so well in a large pot. Flowering 
plants which have reached the blossoming stage give better 
results if they are held in smaller pots and given plant food. 
Even such plants as palms do well when grown in pots that 
look too small for them. 

Drainage Is All Important 

The hole in the bottom of a flower pot was put there to 
provide a ready escape for excess moisture. One should make 
every effort to preserve its function rather than cork it up as 


Sunlight for most blooming plants 


Sufficient space left for ar , 
water at top of pot yy ofr Cut back to make 
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Foul water to be 
removed weekly 


Plenty of broken. pots 


for drainage 





Inverted saucér to keep 
roots from water 


Plant stand. proper height 
~~ to bring plant to window 
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—From a University of Ohio Bulletin 


The Needs of House Plants Shown at a Glance 


is sometimes done. If you are afraid that the soil will drop 
out, put a piece of broken pot over the hole, so that it arches 
away from the hole. 

In small pots, no other drainage is needed. Florists do not 
agree as to how small a pot demands drainage, but as the 
home florists will ordinarily take precautions against the soil 
washing from the drainage opening, he may just as well 
make sure by supplying drainage even though it may not be 
absolutely necessary. In a four-inch pot, three or four mod- 
erate-sized pieces of broken pot will be sufficient. As the size 
of the pot increases, the amount of drainage should increase. 
In ten- or twelve-inch pots, two or three inches of drainage 
is not excessive. There is, however, no definite rule regarding 
the material to use, its amount, or just how it shall be put 
in. The important thing is to provide a sufficient quantity 
of porous material, so arranged as to permit the ready escape 
of excess moisture. 

The following is merely suggestive of one way of provid- 
ing drainage for a six-inch pot. Place an inverted piece of 
broken pot over the drainage opening. Next, put in several 
sizeable pieces of broken pot so as to provide openings be- 
tween them, or three-fourths to one inch of cinders one-fourth 
to one-half inch in diameter. To prevent the soil washing 
down through the drainage openings, a thin layer of sphag- 





*From a bulletin of the University of Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. BERCKMANS 

Augusta, Goo 
r 
Formerly of the . of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains’ 
NORTH LIN. 


Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Ci ion in 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 


Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. .We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 








_ TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 


Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 





FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and 
postage. Why pay 
more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


Ideal mulch for perennials, roses, 
shrubs, evergreens. Light, will not 
pack nor freeze in a solid mass. 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 




















TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named. and 
no two alike, suitable for indoor gar- 
den or rockery. 
Blooming size, postpaid for $2.75 
Free List 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
elman Arizon: 
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The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges 
of membership, and invites persons 
interested in promoting horticulture 


to become members: 


Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions and the Philadelphia Flower 
Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 


Facilities of excellent horticultural 
library 


Garden Visiting Days 
Service of Gardening Consultant 
Annual Dues $3.00 


LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 





The Massachusetts 
Gorticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 

















Life Membership Fee $50.00 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 


Address the Secretary 


Mass. 














What makes a good 
Plant Label Goon ?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 


Unrivalled for use in 
Ploral Work 
Unexcelied | quality, 
color and bulk 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 


on arrival of obeamer. 


One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
gs a= a elphia. 
' er e 
Philadelphia 
vicini 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back, makes a jolly Xmas present. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 


AGRI - PAX jas 


KILLS IN 











Controls most insects injurious to 
plants, Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 














num moss, excelsior or straw may be put over the drainage 
material. Frequently this layer is omitted. 


Potting Operations Are Simple 

In setting the plant, the coarser soil may be placed next to 
the drainage material. Put in enough to bring the plant to the 
desired height; set the plant with the stem in the center of 
the pot; and put in the finer soil until it comes half way 
between the the top and bottom of the rim at the top of the 
pot. Press the soil down firmly and then, taking hold of the 
pot with both hands, strike the bottom squarely two or three 
times against the potting bench or table to settle the soil. 

A common error is in filling the pot too full. This inter- 
feres with convenient watering and frequently results in the 
plant not getting enough water. The surface of the soil after 
settling should be just a little above the bottom of the rim 
at the top of the pot. 

While it is important that the roots should have good 
contact with the soil, too much firming is about as bad as 
too little. This is particularly true if the soil is somewhat 
heavy. Firming does not mean packing. One must use discre- 
tion in the matter. 
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Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. 
Grand Central Palace. 


March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth below Spruce Street. The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., associated with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and The Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 5. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Flower Show in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 





International Flower Show in the 








GARDEN NOTES 


A GIFT EVERY GARDENER WANTS! 

Oonvenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 

ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 

oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 

cover. Price $2. 00, includin postage. Send 

check to, Garden’ Notes, = 255, Short 
New Jersey. 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 
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Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the home of 
horticultural Peat. 
Unexcelled for 

NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
In the Fall, a top dressing of Buell-Boston Ground 
Peat not only protects grass roots during the 
winter and encourages growth in Spring, but dis- 
courages the growth of weeds. 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds light 
soil; retains moisture. Uniform in consistency and 
composition. Thoroughly dried before packing; 
bales are compact yet easy to break up. Ground 
Peat does not deterioriate with age and may 
without injury be stored outdoors as well as 
under cover. 
Specify ‘Fine Ground” for horticultural purposes. 
Send $4 for full-size trial bale (covers 24C aq. 
ft. one in. deep) sent freight prepaid in New 
England, or write for prices on larger quantities, 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Let Us Help You 
Succeed With Flowers 


Let us help you as we are helping this 
Marion, Ohio subscriber who writes: 
““‘We take many garden or flower pub- 
lications, but we do not find as much 
instructive and interesting reading in 
all of them combined, as we find in 
each number of the Chronicle. So we 
are sending a two-year renewal sub- 
scription instead of one.” 


Invest $1—Dividends Monthly 


One dollar invested in a Trial Subscription 
will bring you seven beautiful illustrated 
issues, each a dividend of satisfaction. Send 
today. Full year plus current issue, $2.00. 
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SECRETARY SEEKS POSITION 


The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with ant 
names. The best of references. Address 
E. B., Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 














HORTICULTURE 


Potting Up House Plants* 


 B prsenepign flower pots may be attractive but they are 
harder to care for than the plain pots. Jardiniers may 
be used as receptacles in which to set potted plants, but 
they will need frequent attention to keep conditions favor- 
able. Old pots should be thoroughly cleaned before using. 
New ones should be soaked for an hour or more, so that 
they will not draw too much moisture from the soil. The 
surface of the pot should be allowed to dry slightly before 
the soil is put in. 

Small pots are used for seedlings or newly rooted cuttings. 
A small plant does not do so well in a large pot. Flowering 
plants which have reached the blossoming stage give better 
results if they are held in smaller pots and given plant food. 
Even such plants as palms do well when grown in pots that 
look too small for them. 

Drainage Is All Important 
The hole in the bottom of a flower pot was put there to 


provide a ready escape for excess moisture. One should make 
every effort to preserve its function rather than cork it up as 


Sunlight for most blooming plants 
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—From a University of Ohio Bulletin 


The Needs of House Plants Shown at a Glance 


is sometimes done. If you are afraid that the soil will drop 
out, put a piece of broken pot over the hole, so that it arches 
away from the hole. 

In small pots, no other drainage is needed. Florists do not 
agree as to how small a pot demands drainage, but as the 
home florists will ordinarily take precautions against the soil 
washing from the drainage opening, he may just as well 
make sure by supplying drainage even though it may not be 
absolutely necessary. In a four-inch pot, three or four mod- 
erate-sized pieces of broken pot will be sufficient. As the size 
of the pot increases, the amount of drainage should increase. 
In ten- or twelve-inch pots, two or three inches of drainage 
is not excessive. There is, however, no definite rule regarding 
the material to use, its amount, or just how it shall be put 
in. The important thing is to provide a sufficient quantity 
of porous material, so arranged as to permit the ready escape 
of excess moisture. 

The following is merely suggestive of one way of provid- 
ing drainage for a six-inch pot. Place an inverted piece of 
broken pot over the drainage opening. Next, put in several 
sizeable pieces of broken pot so as to provide openings be- 
tween them, or three-fourths to one inch of cinders one-fourth 
to one-half inch in diameter. To prevent the soil washing 
down through the drainage openings, a thin layer of sphag- 





*From a bulletin of the University of Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


DECEMBER I, 1929 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 

L. A. & P. J. BERCKMANS 


(Associates) 


Augusta, Geor, 
Formerly of the =. of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 


“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
fe) LIN. 


Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 





Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. .We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 





FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, hol 

a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and 
postage. Why pay 
more?! 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 


nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 


postage. 
Everything For Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 


OP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


Ideal mulch for perennials, roses, 
shrubs, evergreens. Light, will not 
pack nor freeze in a solid mass. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 




















TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named. and 
no two alike, suitable for indoor gar- 
den or rockery. 
Blooming size, postpaid for $2.75 
Free List 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizon 
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The Pennsyplbania 
Horticultural BSocietyp 


Announces the following privileges 
of membership, and invites persons 
interested in promoting horticulture 


to become members: 


Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions and the Philadelphia Flower 
Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 

Facilities of excellent horticultural 
library 

Garden Visiting Days 


Service of Gardening Consultant 


LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 





The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Annuai Dues $3.00 


——<«_ = VS — —- 


os 





Life Membership Fee $50. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


00 
The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 


Address the Secretary 


Mass. 











What makes a good 


Plant Label Goon ?:? 


L it must be impervious to moisture, 
2 must retain its markin and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


; THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 




















E. L. SHUTE OO., Established 34 Years 


Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 












Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 







cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 ad bale delivered 
Direct P elphia and 
Importers vicinity. 












Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back, makes a jolly Xmas present. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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KILLS INSECT 


















Controls 


most insects injurious to 
piants, 


Harmless to man, beasts and 







birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less, Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 













Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 

















num moss, excelsior or straw may be put over the drainage 
material. Frequently this layer is omitted. 


Potting Operations Are Simple 

In setting the plant, the coarser soil may be placed next to 
the drainage material. Put.in enough to bring the plant to the 
desired height; set the plant with the stem in the center of 
the pot; and put in the finer soil until it comes half way 
between the the top and bottom of the rim at the top of the 
pot. Press the soil down firmly and then, taking hold of the 
pot with both hands, strike the bottom squarely two or three 
times against the potting bench or table to settle the soil. 

A common error is in filling the pot too full. This inter- 
feres with convenient watering and frequently results in the 
plant not getting enough water. The surface of the soil after 
settling should be just a little above the bottom of the rim 
at the top of the pot. 

While it is important that the roots should have good 
contact with the soil, too much firming is about as bad as 
too little. This is particularly true if the soil is somewhat 
heavy. Firming does not mean packing. One must use discre- 
tion in the matter. 





Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. 
Grand Central Palace. 

March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth below Spruce Street. The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., associated with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and The Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 

March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 5. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Flower Show in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


International Flower Show in the 








GARDEN NOTES 


A GIFT EVERY GARDENER WANTS! 


Oonvenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 

ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 

oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive go 

cover. Price $2. 00, includin posta Send 

check to, Garden’ Notes, x 255, ” Short 
New Jersey. 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 


cigs S ee rat 














Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the home of 
horticultural Peat. 
Unexcelled for 

NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
In the Fall, a top dressing of Buell-Boston Ground 
Peat not only protects grass roots during the 
winter and encourages growth in Spring, but dis- 
courages the growth of weeds. 
It loosens heavy soil enriches and binds light 
soil; retains moisture. Uniform in consistency and 
composition. Thoroughly dried before packing; 
bales are compact yet easy to break up. Ground 
Peat does not deterioriate with age and may 
without injury be stored outdoors as well as 
under cover. 
Specify ‘Fine Ground” for horticultural purposes. 
Send $4 for full-size trial bale (covers 240 sq. 
ft. one in. deep) sent freight prepaid in New 
England, or write for prices on larger quantities, 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Sdeal Christmas Gifts 
ERNEST H. WILSON’S GARDEN CLASSICS 





“Ernest H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, 
whose books have been published by the 
Stratford Company, has been awarded the 
Veitch Memorial gold medal by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain. The 
medal has never before been given to any 
one in America. Mr. Wilson ts also the only 
person in America that has received the Vic- 
toria medal of honor, which was awarded 
him by the same society in 1912. He is also 
the holder of the French horticultural medal, 
the George Robert White medal and numer- 
ous medals awarded by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society.” 


—THE BOSTON HERALD 

















“‘Mr. Wilson believes in having the best. His 
Aristocrats of the Garden are trees, shrubs and 
vines that have real merit, tried out by 10, 
some of them by 25 year tests. For the man 
or woman who has chosen that most te- 
freshing of all hobbies, a garden, and is 
looking for information, this is one of the 
best books available.”’ 


—BOSTON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“‘He lived on the colorful rivers in a Chinese 
house boat, and virtually all of his com- 
panions were Chinese. It is from his love of 
China that he has become familiarly known 
as ‘Chinese’ Wilson.” 


—TRENTON (N. J.) TIMES-ADVERTISER 











CHINA—MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This volume reveals the tremendous debt the world, and especially 
America, owes to China for the material that graces modern gardens. 
Here is the story of Mr. Wilson’s extensive travels in western China 
into country that had hitherto been little explored, and from which 
Mr. Wilson culled the horticultural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. 
_In this volume Mr. Wilson reveals the mysteries of-the strange tribes 
of China, a rich colorful description of the daily existence of some of 


the primitive peoples of the earth, practicing ancient worships and 
rites amazing in our modern civilization. 

No more fascinating volume has ever appeared from the pen of this 
great collector, who is doubly gifted with the wealth of accurate horti- 
cultural knowledge and the ability to describe the wonders and beauties 
of the Mother of Gardens in rich and glowing language. $10.00 





Aristocrats of the Garden 


“‘Aristocrats of the Garden’’ is valuable to both the amateur gardener and 
the professional. 

In this volume will be found the origin and history, names and idiosyn- 
crasies, propagation and development, usefulness and beauty of those plants 
which it is the hope and desire of all garden-lovers to see growing in their 
own gardens—the Aristocrats. 

Each group has a chapter to itself, in which the author has packed the wealth 
of information gathered in a life time of pioneering in strange places, and of 
practical experience in the great gardens of the world, particularly in America’s 
Greatest Garden, the Arnold Arboretum. $5.00 


More Aristocrats of the Garden 


Mr. Wilson presents in “‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’ an entirely 
different group of plants to those discussed in his volume on the same subject, 
“Aristocrats of the Garden.” 

In “‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’’ Mr. Wilson has been most specific. 
The book is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It deals with the question of 
— of plants for certain locations to a degree attempted in no other 
volume. 

This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for American gar- 
dens that have been selected on the basis of tests covering a long period of time. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the Epilogue, containing the answer 
to the question that has been hurled thousands of times at Mr. Wilson in the 
past few years—-Where and How to Get the Aristocrats. 300 pages—43 full 
page illustrations. $5.00 


ORDER COUPON 


‘THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me Ernest H. Wilson’s GARDEN CLASSICS checked below: 


[] China — Mother of Gardens, $10.00 

_] Aristocrats of the Garden, $5.00 

L] More Aristocrats of the Garden, $5.00 
(] Plant Hunting (2 vols.), $15.00 

(]) America’s Greatest Garden, $3.00 


Plant Hunting 


Here are two volumes, filled with adventure, glowing with the ardor of the 
explorer. Mr. Wilson has made seven plant hunting trips——to Africa, the 
Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, Japan, India, the East Indies, 
and other lands, penetrating into the secret places from which he has gathered 
more than 2,700 horticultural specimens for American gardens. 

The book is published in two handsomely bound volumes, boxed, and is of 
de luxe character. It contains 128 beautiful full page illustrations, most of 
which are from photographs taken by Mr. Wilson and have not heretofore been 
published. Autographed edition, boxed. (two vols.) $15.00 


America’s Greatest Garden 


Mr. Wilson’s world-wide fame as a plant explorer is equaled by the fame 
of his writings. In ‘‘America’s Greatest Garden’’ Mr. Wilson is at his best. 
Love of his subject is evident on every page. The style is easy and the whole 
work is rich in charm. In language that is simple and brilliant he tells the story 
or rather sings the song, of beauty in flower and fruit, in bud, leaf and bark. 

The book is a compendium of the Arnold Arboretum’s experience in the 
acclimatization of tree, shrub, vine, conifer and broad-leaf evergreen, which 
all who garden may use for their own guidance and advantage. 

In all there are eighteen chapters and fifty beautiful full page illustrations a 
preface, and a frontispiece portrait of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, the man whose 
genius made America’s Greatest Garden. 

The book is handsomely bound in dark red cloth covers stamped with gold 
design and contains fifty beautiful illustrations. $3.00 


Orders will be filled the 
same day received 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
Publishers 


289 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Liberty 6813 
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